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FOREWORD 

This  bulletin  contains 

(1)  outlines  for  the  new  first  courses  in 
foreign  languages — Latin  20,  French 
20,  German  20 — to  be  offered  in  Grade 
XI  during  the  school  year  1953-54; 

(2)  outlines  for  Latin  3,  French  3,  and 
German  3,  which  are  to  be  offered  in 
Grade  XII  during  the  school  year  1953- 
54  to  students  who  have  completed  the 
first  and  second  years  of  the  old 
courses; 

(3)  preliminary  outlines  for  Latin  30  and 
German  30,  designed  to  give  foreign 
language  teachers  a  "preview"  of  the 
development  of  the  new  courses.  Al- 
though the  course  outlines  are  included 
here,  Latin  30  and  German  30  will  not 
be  offered  in  Grade  XII  until  Septem- 
ber, 1954. 
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THE  NEW  COURSE  IN  LATIN 

AIMS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  study  of  Latin  can  be  defended  as  a  high  school 
subject  well  worth  while  in  its  own  right.  Rome  has  left  for 
all  time  the  imprint  of  her  language,  literature,  laws,  and 
customs  stamped  deeply  on  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe 
and  on  all  English-speaking  countries.  Latin  has  had  a 
profound  influence  upon  the  English  language  through  its 
prefixes,  suffixes,  derivatives,  Latin  phrases,  abbreviations 
and  quotations.  Some  Latin  words  have  come  down  un- 
changed, for  example:  doctor,  animal  and  major.  Some 
have  changed  slightly  but  are  recognized  as  derivatives, 
for  example:  people  from  populus,  perception  from  percipio. 
Many  Latin  phrases  have  been  adopted  and  are  used  unconsci- 
ously as  if  they  were  English  words,  for  example:  et  cetera,  vice 
versa,  and  per  annum.  A  great  many  technical  words  are  derived 
from  Latin,  especially  medical  terms.  A  major  objective,  there- 
fore, in  the  study  and  teaching  of  Latin  is  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  many  contributions  which  Latin  has  made  to  the  struc- 
ture and  vocabulary  of  the  English  language.  Frederick  Bodmer 
in  The  Loom  of  Language  points  out : — "A  random  sample  of 
one  word  from  each  of  the  first  thousand  pages  of  the  Concise 
Oxford  Dictionary  gives  the  following  figures:  words  of  Ro- 
mance (Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish)  origin  53.6  per  cent, 
Teutonic  (Old  English,  Scandinavian,  Dutch,  German)  31.1 
per  cent,  Greek  10.8  per  cent."  Latin  has  long  been  highly 
regarded  as  a  subject  which,  in  itself  logical  and  orderly,  will 
in  turn  develop  the  sort  of  orderly  thinking  that  is  deemed 
desirable  in  our  citizens.  Moreover,  because  of  the  similarity 
of  the  two  languages,  and  particularly  because  of  the  interrela- 
tionship of  Latin  and  English,  it  remains  true  that  a  good 
grounding  in  the  Latin  language  will  reflect  itself  in  improved 
understanding  of  English  and  a  more  concise,  varied  and 
incisive  style  of  expression  in  English. 

Many  educationists  conceive  that  subject  matter  is  no  more 
important  than,  if  as  important  as,  teaching  methods.  The 
teacher  is  pictured  as  a  "social  engineer"  whose  task  it  is  to  fos- 
ter, in  the  classroom,  skill  in  the  group  solution  of  problems;  to 
encourage  individual  research;  to  give  opportunities  for  pupils 
to  develop  talents  for  leadership.  In  such  a  concept,  the  subject 
matter  becomes  vital  as  a  "culture"  in  which  the  germs  of  social 
and  civic  competence  might  grow: — a  training  ground  for  demo- 
cratic methods.  Latin,  because  of  its  sequential  development  and 
the  tabular  nature  of  its  syntax,  is  an  admirable  "culture"  in 
which  small  groups  of  children  may  discuss,  reason  with  one 
another,  give  and  take,  in  the  significant  democratic  institu- 
tion— the  group  solving  of  problems.  Whether  one  leans  to  the 
traditional  or  to  the  newer  concept  of  the  school,  Latin  can  play 
a  significant  role  in  improving,  vitalizing,  and  stabilizing  the 


English  language  and  in  lending  its  orderly  syntax  as  a  proving 
ground  for  the  democratic  tyro. 

Students  who  enrol  in  the  Latin  Course  should  be  prepared 
to  do  a  small  but  essential  amount  of  out-of-class  study  for  each 
lesson.  The  course  includes  thirty-three  chapters  the  first  year 
and  these  chapters  contain  a  total  of  three  hundred  thirty-one 
Latin  words.  By  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  pupil  should  have 
a  working  vocabulary  of  one  thousand  words.  The  sine  qua  non 
of  a  language  is  vocabulary  learning.  No  one  can  learn  Latin 
merely  by  listening  to  the  teaching  and  doing  the  exercises.  No 
amount  of  drill  on  idioms  and  constructions  can  replace  the 
memorization  of  words,  memorization  of  case  forms,  conjuga- 
tion rules,  and  of  various  endings  and  principal  parts.  Without 
this  memorization  no  Latin  student  can  hope  to  master  the 
language. 

The  new  course  has  been  planned  to  cover  the  fundamentals 
of  syntax  and  grammar  over  a  period  of  two  years.  The  exam- 
ination at  the  end  of  the  second  year  will  be  set  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  A  student  may  approach  this  final  examina- 
tion with  confidence  if  he  has  mastered  the  following  essentials* 

ESSENTIALS  IN  THE  TWO-YEAR  COURSE  IN  LATIN 

1.  The  Cases  and  Declensions. 

2.  Declension  of  adjectives  regular  and  irregular  including 
participles.  Possessive  adjectives  and  their  declension.  Com- 
parison of  regular  and  irregular  adjectives.  Adverbs:  uses, 
formation  and  comparison.  Quam  with  the  superlative. 

3.  The  four  conjugations,  and  tenses  in  indicative  mood,  active 
and  passive;  imperative  forms.  Principal  parts  of  regular 
verbs;  indicative  and  imperative  forms. 

4.  Principal  parts  of  sum,  possum,  eo,  fero,  fio,  volo,  nolo,  male 

and  tense  forms,  indicative  and  imperative. 

5.  Infinitives  and  participles,  active  and  passive.  Deponent 
verbs,  semi-deponents. 

6.  Expressions  of  time  and  space.  Place  to,  in,  from  which. 

7.  Questions  using  interrogative  pronouns  and  adjectives;  use 
of — ne,  nonne,  num. 

8.  Temporal  clauses  with  the  Indicative.  Negative  commands. 

9.  Point  of  time;  time  within  which;  Ablative  of  Agent,  Man- 
ner, Respect,  Measure  of  Difference. 

10.  Prepositions.    Locative  case.    Motion  to  and  from  city  or 
town.  Domus:  Declension  and  forms  to  express  to,  in,  from. 

11.  Pronouns,  their  uses  and  declension:  ego,  tu.  Is:  interroga- 
tive quis:  relative  qui;  hie,  llle;  reflexives;  ipse  and  idem. 

12.  Conjunctions  si,  nisi,  cum  with  future  and  future  perfect. 
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13.  Cardinal  numerals  1-10  and  declension  of  unus,  duo,  tres; 
mille  and  milia. 

Ordinal  numerals  first  to  tenth. 

14.  Ablative  Absolute.  Accusative  and  Infinitive.  Nego  and  uses. 
Indirect  statements;  direct  statements. 

15.  Subjunctive  forms.  Use  of  the  subjunctive  in:  Indirect  Ques- 
tions; Indirect  Commands;  Result  clauses.  (No  uses  of  the 
subjunctive  other  than  these  three  will  be  required  in  this 
course.) 

LATIN  20 

The  prescription  for  the  first  year  of  grammar  is  Latin  For 
Secondary  Schools  by  Hamilton  and  Carlisle,  Revised  edition — 
Chapters  one  to  thirty-three  inclusive.  The  reading  prescription 
for  the  first  year  is  A  First  Latin  Reader  by  Vincent :  Oxford 
Press,  selections  1,  2,  3,  7,  9,  11,  13,  15,  17,  19,  21,  23,  25.  The 
reading  should  not  be  started  until  the  first  of  January. 

It  is  essential  to  cover  a  chapter  per  week  in  the  prescribed 
text  in  grammar,  and  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  the  stu- 
dent master  the  vocabulary  in  each  lesson  as  it  is  encountered. 
This  vocabulary  never  exceeds  ten  or  twelve  words,  and  if  these 
are  learned  thoroughly  before  proceeding  to  the  next  lesson  the 
student  will  derive  pleasure  from  his  studies.  The  first  word  list 
on  page  56  should  be  drilled  and  reviewed  until  every  student  in 
the  class  knows  these  one  hundred  and  eight  words  and  can 
recall  the  Latin  on  hearing  the  English  or  the  English  on  hearing 
the  Latin.  Deal  similarly  with  the  second  vocabulary  review 
found  on  page  127  and  the  third  on  page  188.  Thus  in  the  two 
years  the  student  should  have  a  mastery  of  six  hundred  fifty 
words  from  the  grammar  text,  and  approximately  three  hundred 
fifty  acquired  from  his  general  reading. 

LATIN  30 

The  grammar  prescription  for  the  second  year  is  Latin  for 
Secondary  Schools  by  Hamilton  and  Carlisle — chapters  one  to 
sixty.  A  reading  text  will  be  selected  and  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date.  Latin  30  will  not  be  taught  until  the  fall  of  1954. 

LATIN  3 

Since  the  new  course  Latin  30  will  not  reach  Grade  XII  until 
the  fall  of  1954,  Latin  3  will  be  again  offered  for  the  school  year 
September  1953  to  June  1954. 

Textbooks : 

Grammar :  Essential  Latin;  Thompson,  Tracy  and  Dugit. 
Teacher's  Reference :  Latin  Grammar;  Bennett. 
Reading:  Latin  Prose  and  Poetry;  Bonney  and  Niddrie. 
Prose  Composition :  Latin  Prose  Composition;  Bonney  and 
Niddrie. 


Suitable  material  may  be  chosen  from  this  book  to  supple- 
ment the  textbook  in  Grammar. 

Reading — Cycle  Two: 

From  Part  II  of  the  text  read: 

Cicero— Selections  IV,  V,  VI,  and  Letters  VI,  VH, 

Livy — Selections  IX  to  XV  inclusive. 

Pliny— Letters  VH,  Vffl,  XI,  Xm. 

Vergil — Georgics  III,  V;  Aeneid  selections  I,  HI,  IV,  V. 

Horace — Odes  I  to  IX  inclusive. 

N.B. — Teachers  of  Latin  3  should  note  that  the  whole  textbook 
in  Grammar  is  prescribed  as  the  course  for  grade  twelve. 
The  Prose  Composition  should  be  taken  at  least  once  a 
week  throughout  the  year. 


FRENCH 

AIMS  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  NEW  COURSE 

During  recent  years  an  observable  trend  in  foreign  lan- 
guage teaching  has  been  that  of  increased  attention  to  the 
spoken  language.  This  does  not  mean  that  development  of  skill 
in  speaking  and  understanding  spoken  French  should  be  the  sole 
aim.  It  is  not  feasible  to  make  this  the  primary  aim  under  pres- 
ent conditions  in  the  average  classroom  in  Alberta.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  wide  agreement  among  educators  that  great  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  spoken  language,  especially  during  the 
early  lessons  when  the  student  is  first  making  acquaintance  with 
the  new  language.  The  oral  or  conversational  approach  helps  to 
ensure  continuing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  students.  The  im- 
mediate aim  in  French  is  development  of  skill  in  the  use  of 
French  through  hearing,  speaking,  reading  and  writing  the 
language.  A  modified  direct  method  of  teaching  is  recommended 
as  a  proven  means  of  helping  the  students  to  make  the  greatest 
possible  progress. 

Another  recent  trend  in  foreign  language  study  is  the 
greater  attention  now  given  to  the  life  and  culture  of  the  people 
whose  language  is  being  studied.  The  French  course  should  help 
the  student  to  become  acquainted  with  the  social  customs  of  the 
people  of  France  and  of  French  Canada.  The  underlying  aim 
should  be  to  help  young  people  grow  in  ability  to  use  the  second 
language  for  worthy  life  purposes.  The  study  of  French  language 
and  customs  should  be  particularly  helpful  to  young  Canadians 
in  the  development  of  desirable  citizenship  traits,  for  example, 
goodwill,  understanding,  co-operation.  The  study  of  French 
should  also  lead  to  worthwhile  leisure-time  activities. 

The  method  advocated  in  teaching  the  two-year  course  in 
French  in  the  high  school  is  to  present  French  to  the  student 
through  the  ear,  the  voice,  the  eye  and  the  hand  in  that  order 
of  importance.  This  is  known  as  the  multiple  approach  and  it  in- 
cludes the  use  of  the  newer  devices  for  improving  teaching 
techniques  such  as  records,  radio  and  films,  otherwise  known  as 
audio-visual  aids.  This  philosophy  is  based  on  the  belief  that  a 
foreign  language  can  best  be  learned  by  actively  using  it;  speech 
by  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  is  indispensable,  and  the  teacher 
should  strive  continually  to  increase  both  his  own  oral  fluency 
and  his  skill  in  promoting  conversation.  Throughout  the  text 
book  prescribed  for  the  new  course,  pronunciation  practice  is 
provided  through  exercises  accompanied  by  phonetic  symbols. 
A  table  of  the  phonetic  symbols  is  also  included  in  the  text.  Fre- 
quent dictees  keep  the  student  conscious  of  the  importance  of 
continually  training  his  ear,  and  at  the  same  time  of  mastering 
grammatical  rules  and  spelling.  No  reading  is  prescribed  for  the 
first  year  other  than  the  selections  contained  in  the  text,  but  a 
reading  book  or  books,  not  yet  selected,  will  be  prescribed  next 
year  when  French  30  is  taught  for  the  first  time. 


The  teacher  should  lay  great  stress  on  drills,  and  the  new 
text  makes  this  abundantly  possible.  For  example,  on  page  90, 
each  student  in  the  class  will  supply  his  own  answer  in  the  blank 
spaces,  and  as  the  teacher  questions  the  class  individually  the 
illustrated  point  will  be  stressed  many  times.  In  a  few  minutes 
each  period,  the  teacher  should  have  a  number  of  students  re- 
peat or  compose  a  variation  on  a  simple  pattern;  for  example,  "Je 
suis  Canadien."  "lis  sont  Americains."  "Est-elle  Anglaise?" 
"Nous  sommes  Canadiens,"  and  so  on,  taking  care  to  keep  the 
examples  fresh  and  interesting.  One  of  the  outcomes  sincerely 
hoped  for  in  the  new  two-year  course  is  that  the  student  will  have 
a  stock,  if  even  a  small  one,  of  constructions,  verbs,  idioms, 
phrases  and  forms  of  which  he  is  absolutely  sure.  He  will  also 
progress  more  rapidly  if  he  has  acquired,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
through  frequent  drills,  a  knowledge  of  how  to  go  about  learning 
a  foreign  language:  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  forming  a  new  set 
of  mental  habits.  He  must  go  through  the  motions  until  he  can 
produce  the  reaction  without  thinking  about  it.  Some  students 
can  remember  a  rule  by  visualizing  the  page  on  which  it  was 
stated:  such  a  person  still  hasn't  gone  far  if  that  visual  memory 
is  all  he  has;  it  will  fade  and  leave  him  with  nothing.  U  he  has 
said  aloud,  a  great  many  times,  a  typical  sentence;  if  he  has 
written  variations  on  it,  if  he  has  heard  others  say  it,  it  will 
stay  with  him  as  long  as  he  is  interested  in  keeping  his  French 
alive,  and  even  longer,  in  many  cases. 

Here,  then,  are  the  points  which  will  be  covered  thoroughly 
in  these  two  years;  a  student  who  has  a  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  following  25  important  points  in  French  will  be  able 
to  approach  the  final  examination  with  confidence: 

1.  The  articles,  definite  and  indefinite.    Gender  of  nouns. 

2.  Contraction  of  the  definite  article  with  d  and  de. 

3.  Uses  of  the  definite  article:  to  particularize  the  noun  (as  in 

English), 

to  generalize  the  noun,    with  abstract  nouns, 

with  parts  of  the  body,    with  names  of  countries,  etc. 

before  proper  nouns  preceded 
by  titles,  etc.  etc. 

4.  Dropping  of  the  indefinite  article  before  nouns  indicating 
profession,  nationality,  religion  and  political  affiliation. 

5.  Negative  word  order:  with  simple  tenses,  with  compound 
tenses. 

6.  Interrogative  word  order. 

7.  The  partitive:  the  general  rule,  and  the  exceptions  and  ex- 
pressions of  quantity. 

8.  Personal  pronouns;   subject  pronouns;   object   pronouns, 
direct  and  indirect,  and  their  order;  disjunctive  pronouns; 


use  of  "on' 
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9.  Formation  of  adjectives:  plurals  and  feminines,  comparison. 

10.  Place  of  adjectives.    Agreement  of  the  adjective. 

11.  Use  and  place  of  adverbs. 

12.  Voici  and  voila. 

13.  Possessives:  adjective  and  pronouns. 

14.  Demonstratives:  adjective  and  pronouns. 

15.  Numbers. 

16.  Time  of  day  and  the  vi^eather. 

17.  Impersonal  verbs :  II  faiit,  il  fait  beau,  etc. 

18.  En. 

19.  y. 

20.  Interrogatives :     Adjective     and     pronouns;     adverbs: 
combien,  pourquoi,  ou,  etc. 

21.  Relatives :  qui,  que,  dont,  ou;  ce  qui,  ce  que. 

22.  The  verb:  the  three  main  conjugations,  reflexive  verbs,  use 

of  the  common  tenses:  present,  future,  passe  compose 
(past  indefinite)  and  agreement,  imperfect,  passe  simple 
(past  definite),  conditional,  imperative;  participles 
present  and  past.  (N.B.  It  is  preferable  to  use  the  terms 
passe  compose  and  passe  simple) . 

23.  Verbs  frequently  confused  by  beginners:  dire,  parler,  ra- 

conter;  quitter,  partir,  laisser;  porter,  apporter,  mener; 
savoir,  connaitre;  etc. 

24.  Some  common  adjectives  and  their  completions:  e.g.,  con- 
tent de  son  travail,  utile  d  savoir,  etc. 

25.  Some  common  verbs  requiring  special  prepositions,  e.g., 
essayer  de  faire,  commencer  d  pleuvoir,  etc. 


FRENCH  20 

The  first  year  course  in  French  will  be  known  as  French  20 
and  will  be  taught  in  grade  XI.  The  text  is  Nos  Voisins  Frangais 
by  Leila  Tomlinson  (Oxford  Press).  The  new  edition  of  this  book 
will  be  ready  for  September,  1954.  It  will  contain  certain  English 
to  French  exercises,  instructions  in  French,  an  English-French 
vocabulary,  and  replacement  of  certain  rather  juvenile  activities. 
In  the  first  year  course,  Part  I  must  be  covered,  i.e.  Chapters  1  to 
15  inclusive  including  the  revision  exercises  to  the  end  of  page 
128.  The  examination  in  French  20  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  set 
by  the  teacher  who  gives  the  instruction,  and  the  standing  at- 
tained by  the  students  will  be  that  which  is  submitted  by  the 
Principal  on  his  Confidential  Report  at  the  end  of  June. 


During  this  first  year,  the  teacher  may  find  the  following 
activities  and  clinching  exercises  to  be  helpful  samples:  Page  5, 
No.  5:  Have  the  pupils  cover  the  words  row  by  row  and  practice 
daily  naming  the  illustrations  both  aloud  and  in  writing  until 
each  has  achieved  perfection  with  speed.  Page  14:  after  the 
names  of  boys  and  girls  include  the  full  names  of  famous  French 
people  such  as:  Edmond  Rostand,  Alphonse  Daudet,  Victor 
Hugo,  Claude  Debussy,  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  Maurice  Ravel, 
Georges  Bizet,  Antoine  Lavoisier,  Madame  Curie,  Louis 
Pasteur,  Louis- Jacques  Daguerre,  Jacques  Cartier;  (also  the 
following:  Jules  Cesar,  le  roi  Georges  VI,  la  reine  Elizabeth). 

Page  16,  No.  9  Error:  3  for  30,  but  omit  No.  9  and  substitute 
"Junior  Mathematics:" 

8  +  2  =  10  huit  plus  deux  font  dix;  9  -6  =  3  neuf  moins 

six  font  trois, 
4  X  6  =  24  quatre  fois  six  font  vingt-quatre, 

3  X  9  =  27  trois  fois  neuf  font  vingt-sept. 

Page  24,  No.  10. 

1  croissant  coute  10  francs, 

1  peche  coute  6  francs, 

2  croissants  content francs, 

4  peches  coiitent francs. 

Page  1 7,  Write  in  French: 

QUESTION  ANSWERS 

Where  is  the  house? The  house  is  between  the  river 

and  the  station. 

Where  is  the  bicycle? The  bicycle  is  behind  the  auto. 

Where  is  the  boat? The  boat  is  under  the  bridge. 

Where  is  the  taxi? The  taxi  is  in  front  of  the 

station. 

Where  is  the  pupil? The  pupil  is  between  the  church 

and  the  house. 

Where  is  the  cat? The  cat  is  behind  the  door. 

Where  is  the  hat? The  hat  is  on  the  table. 

ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES  ENGLISH  TO  FRENCH 

Page  25 

I  fall,  I  jump,  I  dance,  I  eat.  I  am  weeping;  I  am  touching;  I  am 
closing.  He  is  eating  an  apple.  They  are  eating  some  apples.  He 
is  looking  at  his  ticket.  They  are  looking  at  some  tickets.  The 
sister  is  eating  a  vegetable.  The  sisters  are  eating  some  vege- 
tables. The  baker  is  eating  a  crescent  roll.  The  bakers  are  eating 
some  crescent  rolls.  The  stationer  is  giving  an  envelope  to  Jean. 
The  stationers  are  giving  some  envelopes  to  Jean. 
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Page  33 

The  boy  is  waiting  for  the  bus. 

The  little  girl  gets  on  the  bus. 

Some  soldiers  are  getting  on  the  bus. 

I  am  not  going  to  the  store. 

We  are  not  going  to  the  bakery. 

Who  is  taking  the  ticket? 

Some  pupils  are  waiting  for  the  bus. 

The  little  girl  gets  off  the  bus. 

Some  teachers  are  getting  off  the  bus. 

He  is  not  going  to  the  bookstore. 

You  are  not  going  to  the  grocery  store. 

We  are  taking  the  bus. 

Page  37 

Who  is  in  the  street? 

Who  is  eating  the  meat? 

He  is  going  to  the  store. 

He  is  giving  an  apple  to  the  child. 

He  is  arriving  at  the  house. 

He  is  looking  at  the  moon. 

We  are  taking  a  taxi. 

Where  is  the  city? 

What  is  eating  the  cheese? 

They  are  going  to  the  stores. 

They  are  giving  apples  to  the  children. 

They  are  arriving  at  the  houses. 

They  are  waiting  for  the  sailors. 

You  are  waiting  for  the  coffee  and  cake. 

Page  46 

The  train  leaves  at  10:00;  it  doesn't  leave  at  10:30. 
The  bus  leaves  at  4:00;  it  doesn't  leave  at  a  quarter  to  4. 
The  boat  leaves  at  8:15;  it  doesn't  leave  at  8.25. 
He  plays  tennis.  Does  he  play  tennis? 
He  plays  hockey.  Does  she  play  hockey? 
She  works  till  1  o'clock.  Does  he  work  till  2  o'clock? 
We  (have)  lunch  at  noon. 
It's  quite  natural.  It's  amusing.   It's  terrible. 
That's  quite  natural.   That's  amusing.  That's  terrible. 
He  likes  Mathematics.  Does  she  like  Geography? 
He  detests  English.  Does  she  detest  Science? 
The  station  isn't  far  away.    He  blows  his  horn.    The  waiting 
rooms  aren't  far  away. 

Page  52 

Have  you  any  ink?  No,  I  haven't  any.  Has  he  any  brothers?  Yes, 
he  has.  Has  she  any  stamps?  No,  she  hasn't.  Have  they  any  eggs? 
No,  they  haven't.  Take!  (familiar)  Let's  take!  Write  (familiar) 
Let's  close!  Close!  Buy!  (familiar)  Let's  buy!  Buy!  I  am  wiping  off 
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the  blackboard.  They  are  asking  for  some  stamps.  I  am  opening 
my  purse.  A  lOi?  stamp.  A  100  franc  note.  Come  back  (familiar) 
quickly!  We  are  having  lunch  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Page  60 

My  name  is  Oliver.  Their  names  are  Clara  and  Susan.  His  name 
is  Andy.  He  is  waking  up.  He  is  getting  up.  You  (familiar)  are 
waking  up.  You  (familiar)  are  getting  up.  Please  (2  translations). 
My  sister  is  16.  My  brother  is  19.  Her  brother  is  15.  Her  sister  is 
18. 

Page  70 

He  is  seizing.  Do  you  seize?  Let's  seize!  You  (familiar)  are  finish- 
ing. They  don't  finish.  Let's  finish!  We  are  thinking  deeply.  Is  he 
thinking  deeply.  They  don't  think  deeply.  He  succeeds  in  captur- 
ing the  thief.  They  are  succeeding  in  finding  the  apartment.  I 
have  his  detective  novel.  It  is  thrilling.  I  am  looking  at  his  bed- 
room slippers.  They  are  blue.  I  am  in  their  kitchen.  It  is  green 
and  white.  They  have  a  thousand  books.  They  are  interesting. 
She  prefers  her  apartment.  It  isn't  small.  He  is  taking  a  hundred 
diamonds.  They  are  large.  He  enters  the  rooms.  Mr.  Richard 
surprises  the  burglars  in  the  act  of  opening  the  safe.  Her  father 
enters  the  living  room.  Now  he  is  in  the  act  of  reading  his  news- 
paper. 


FRENCH  3 

The  new  two-year  course  will  not  reach  grade  XII  until  the 
Fall  of  1954.  For  the  present  school  year  September  1,  1953  to 
June  30,  1954,  the  course  in  French  3  will  be  as  prescribed  in 
Bulletin  6.  The  text  book  is  Cours  Moyen  de  Francais,  Part  I. 
Teachers  will  please  note  that  there  is  a  choice  of  reading  texts 
for  the  year  1953-54.  It  is  advisable  that  the  teacher  rather  than 
the  class  choose  the  book,  which  should  be  used  by  all  members 
of  the  class.  The  two  reading  books  which  are  authorized  are 
Livre  de  Lecture  by  Helen  B.  St.  John  (Macmillan)  and  Sans 
Famille  by  Hector  Malot  (John  C.  Winston  Co.)  The  final  ex- 
amination will  have  options  from  both  texts  and  the  candidates 
will  be  expected  to  answer  the  questions  based  on  the  text 
which  they  have  studied  during  the  year. 

If  the  text  Sans  Famille  is  chosen,  the  class  should  cover 
intensively  Chapters  1  to  16  inclusive  and  do  the  exercises.  Chap- 
ters 17  to  24  should  be  read  extensively  for  plot  development 
and  story. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  text  Livre  de  Lecture  is  chosen, 
the  following  will  be  the  prescription  of  stories  from  this  book: 
The  first  story  is  compulsory  and  must  be  read  by  all,  namely,  1. 
L'Embarquement  pour  Gibraltar  (un  extrait  de  L'Armee  des 
Ombres).  The  rest  of  the  book  has  been  divided  for  examination 
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purposes  and  there  is  an  option  as  to  the  stories  that  may  be 
chosen.  The  options  are  as  follows: 

2.  La  Mort  du  Chien     or     Elle  avait  pris  ce  pli. 

3.  Mon  Ami  Naz  and  Le  Pot  de  miel    or    Le  Tailleur  de 
Pierres  de  Saint-Point. 

4.  Le  Parapluie    or    Plaisir  d'amour  and  Les  Actions  in- 

discretes. 

5.  La  Tire  and  Le  Repas  de  midi  chez  les  Chapdelaine      or 
La  Boucane  and  L'Hiver. 

6.  Rondeau     or    Deux  Quatrains. 

7.  Une  Epigramme    or    Quand  Michel-Ange  eut  peint. 

For  details  of  the  grammar  and  phonetics  and  type  quest- 
tions  in  phonetics,  please  see  Bulletin  6,  pages  9  to  13  inclusive. 
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GERMAN 


AIMS  AND  OBJECTIVES 


The  course  in  the  German  language  outlined  below  is  de- 
signed for  the  student  who  is  approaching  the  language  as  a 
newcomer,  knowing  little  or  nothing  about  it.  For  those  students 
who  come  from  communities  where  German  is  spoken,  and  who 
have  some  familiarity  with  the  language,  the  course  should  be 
amplified  by  the  introduction  of  reading  material  of  a  more 
difficult  nature.  A  list  of  suggested  objectives  is  given  below: 

There  are  four  objectives  which  should  be  constantly  kept 
in  mind  by  all  teachers  of  a  modern  language: 

1.  A  good  knowledge  of  the  basic  grammar  of  the  language. 

2.  Ability  to  read  easily  without  continual  mental  translation. 

3.  Ability  to  speak  the  language. 

4.  Ability  to  translate  back  and  forth  from  one  language  to 
another. 

It  is  of  course  not  possible  to  attain  all  these  objectives  in 
a  two-year  language  course  in  High  School,  but  an  enthusiastic 
teacher  with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  language  can  bring  stu- 
dents to  the  point  where  they  feel  they  are  dealing  with  a  living 
language  and  will  be  encouraged  to  continue  the  study  of  the 
language,  either  privately  after  leaving  High  School  or  at  the 
University. 

A  knowledge  of  at  least  one  language  in  addition  to  one's 
own  is  to  be  most  strongly  recommended.  Such  knowledge  helps 
the  student  to  a  better  understanding  of  his  or  her  own  native 
language.  Goethe  said:  "He  who  does  not  know  foreign  languages 
knows  nothing  of  his  own."  Knowledge  of  a  foreign  language 
makes  it  possible  to  read  the  literature  and  scientific  works  of 
another  people  and  can  in  this  way  greatly  enrich  the  cultural 
life  of  the  individual;  it  also  promotes  understanding  and  toler- 
ance for  people  who  have  come  to  Canada  from  other  coun- 
tries where  other  languages  are  spoken  and  where  different 
customs  prevail.  This  is  of  especial  importance  today  when  the 
future  of  Western  civilization  depends  upon  better  interna- 
tional relations.  And  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  how  other 
people  live  and  think  will  play  an  important  role  in  the  estab- 
lishing of  better  relations  between  peoples. 

GERMAN  20 

The  first  course  in  German  will  be  known  as  German  20  and 
will  be  taught  in  Grade  XI.  It  will  be  in  three  parts,  namely, 
grammar,  reading,  and  oral  work. 
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EOUCATiOM    UBRA^V 


GRAMMAR: 


Lessons  1  to  27  of  Chiles  and  Wiehr :  First  Book  in  Ger- 
man. Some  of  the  exercises  labelled  "C"  and  "D"  may  be 
omitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  The  grammatical  ma- 
terial of  Lessons  28  and  33  may  be  covered  superficially  to 
enable  students  to  recognize  the  constructions  when  they 
occur  in  the  assigned  reading. 

READING: 

The  required  reading  consists  of  two  books,  namely, 
Allerlei,  Hagboldt  (Book  1)  ;  and  Fabeln,  Hagboldt  (Book  2) .  It 
is  suggested  that  Allerlei  would  serve  as  a  suitable  starting 
point  in  the  study  of  German,  especially  for  the  student  who 
knows  little  or  nothing  about  the  language.  Through  its  use  of 
approximately  100  cognates,  it  surrounds  the  student  with 
familiar  words,  and  leads  him  gradually  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown.  The  student  feels  an  immediate  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment as  a  result  of  working  with  words  he  already  knows. 

It  is  suggested  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  students 
be  introduced  to  Allerlei,  particularly  because  of  the  cognates 
which  introduce  the  student  in  a  painless  and  interesting  way  to 
useful  but  easy  German  vocabulary.  The  grammar  text  book 
should  then  be  used  more  intensively  for  a  while  and  later  the 
student  should  continue  his  reading  in  Fabeln  (Book  2)  and  in 
some  of  the  optional  books  listed  below  since  the  first  two  books 
constitute  a  bare  minimum. 

Many  students  begin  German  with  some  previous  knowl- 
edge of  the  language.  If  additional  reading  is  required,  the  fol- 
lowing books  may  be  used: 

Anekdoten  und  Erzdhlungen,  Hagboldt  (Book  3) 

Eulenspiegel  und  Miinchhausen,  Hagboldt  (Book  4) 

Erzdhlungen  und  Anekdoten,  (Book  3 — Alternate) 

Eine  Nacht  im  Jdgerhaus  und  Die  Geschichte  von  Kalif 

Starch,  Hagboldt  (Book  4 — Alternate) 

The  following  methods  are  suggested  for  the  prescribed  reading: 

First  Reading:  The  aim  of  the  first  reading  should  be  to 
learn  to  read  German  fluently,  to  pronounce  it  correctly,  and  to 
absorb  thought  directly  from  the  printed  German.  Individual 
students  or  the  entire  class  should  read  the  chapter  aloud  and 
not  too  rapidly,  pronouncing  each  word  carefully.  There  should 
be  no  attempt  to  translate  mentally  from  German  to  English; 
students  should  rather  concentrate  on  understanding  the  Ger- 
man as  they  read  it.  Nor  should  this  first  reading  be  interrupted 
too  often  by  explanations  of  difficult  words  or  passages.  The 
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teacher  should  interrupt  only  to  correct  the  reader's  pronunci- 
ation. 

Second  Reading:  The  aim  of  the  second  reading  should  be  to 
get  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  thoughts  of  each  sentence 
and  of  the  meaning  of  each  word  and  idiom.  Starting  again  at  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter  or  unit,  individual  students  should  read 
each  sentence  in  German  and  translate  it  into  good  English. 
This  is  the  time  for  the  teacher  to  explain  difficult  grammatical 
constructions,  meanings  of  words,  and  idioms,  whenever  such 
explanations  are  necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
passage  which  is  being  translated.  However,  this  second  reading 
must  not  become  primarily  an  exercise  in  grammar.  It  is  im- 
portant not  only  that  the  student  understand  what  he  reads  but 
also  that  he  keep  up  a  live  interest  in  the  story  itself,  and  for 
that  reason  the  translation  should  proceed  at  a  fairly  rapid  pace. 

Third  Reading:  Especially  in  the  German  20  course  teachers 
may  find  it  advisable  and  rewarding  to  read  the  chapter  or  unit 
a  third  time.  Students  should  read  it  aloud  in  German  and  con- 
centrate on  absorbing  thought  directly  from  the  German,  on 
pronouncing  correctly,  and  on  reading  with  that  lively  expres- 
sion which  comes  only  with  a  full  understanding  of  the  passage. 
Not  only  will  such  a  third  reading  result  in  all  the  usual  benefits 
of  a  review,  but  it  will  also  give  the  students  that  feeling  of  ac- 
complishment and  progress  which  leads  to  greater  interest. 

Oral  Exercises  Based  on  the  Reading  Selections:  After  the 
class  has  finished  reading  a  chapter  or  unit  of  a  book,  the  teacher 
may  form  simple  German  questions  on  the  contents  of  this  unit 
using  the  vocabulary  which  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  his 
pupils.  Students  should  answer  these  questions  immediately, 
without  preparation,  using  complete  German  sentences.  Or  one 
group  in  the  class  may  be  asked  to  form  such  questions  while 
another  group  may  give  the  answers.  In  the  second  year,  stu- 
dents can  be  required  to  prepare  brief  and  simple  summaries  of 
units  already  studied  and  to  present  them  to  the  class  from 
memory.  All  such  oral  exercises  should  be  accompanied  by  help- 
ful criticism  from  teacher  and  students. 

Written  Exercises  Based  on  the  Reading  Selections:  If  the 

study  of  a  foreign  language  is  to  be  successful,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  student  do  a  fair  amount  of  writing  in  that 
language.  Meanings,  constructions,  spellings,  idioms,  etc.  which 
were  encountered  in  the  units  read  can  be  fixed  quite  firmly  in 
the  students'  mind  through  the  exactness  required  in  written 
exercises.  There  are  fine  exercises  for  this  purpose  in  the  back 
of  all  the  readers.  At  least  some  of  these  exercises  should  be 
used  regularly  for  home  work  or  for  other  private  preparation. 
To  avoid  overburdening  himself,  the  teacher  may  frequently  not 
correct  such  exercises  himself  but  have  the  class  correct  them 
under  his  supervision. 
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ORAL  WORK: 

This  will  consist  of  three  parts,  namely,  poems,  songs  and 
conversation. 

METHODS 

Without  oral  work  the  student  will  not  experience  the  full 
joy  of  learning  a  living  language.  Oral  exercises  are  also  im- 
portant means  for  developing  in  the  student  the  courage  to 
express  himself  and  a  German  Sprachgefiihl. 

An  assignment  of  memory  work  should  always  be  preceded 
by  a  careful  explanation  of  the  construction,  meaning,  and  pro- 
nunciation of  that  which  is  to  be  memorized.  To  get  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  from  memory  work,  it  must  be  reviewed  fre- 
quently. 

The  songs  prescribed  for  each  course  should  be  memorized 
and  sung  by  the  class  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  piano.  All 
these  songs  and  their  melodies  are  found  in  the  back  of  the 
First  Book  in  German.  The  booklet  German  Songs,  which  is 
obtainable  from  the  Correspondence  School  Branch,  contains 
these  five  prescribed  songs  and  twenty  more  with  an  easy  piano 
accompaniment  for  each.  German  classes  are  encouraged  to  sing 
as  many  as  possible  of  these  songs  and  to  sing  them  often,  for 
this  is  a  fine  type  of  oral  exercise  and  an  excellent  means  to 
create  interest  in  the  language. 

It  is  suggested  that  from  live  to  ten  minutes  at  the 
beginning  of  each  period  be  devoted  to  the  German  conversa- 
tion exercises  in  Elementary  German  Conversation  (German 
I)  and  in  Intermediate  German  Conversation  (German 
II).  The  preface  in  each  one  of  these  books  contains  fine 
suggestions  as  to  the  methods  which  can  be  used. 

The  conversation  is  very  important.  We  recommend  strong- 
ly that  the  facilities  of  the  Audio-Visual  Branch  be  used  and  that 
each  school  teaching  German  should  have  a  phonograph,  records 
of  German  songs  and  records  of  German  speech.  At  a  later  date 
a  list  of  suitable  records  will  be  compiled.  One  set  of  records 
which  we  recommend  is  German  Without  Toil. 

A.  Poems:  (to  be  memorized) 

1.  Vergissmeinnicht.     (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  74) 

2.  Abzdhlreime.    The  first  one.     (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page 
77) 

3.  Wanderers  Nachtlied.     (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  119) 

4.  Willst  du  immer  weiter  schweifen  ?  ( Chiles  and  Wiehr, 
page  140) 
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5.    Went  Gott  vnll  rechte  Gunst  erweisen.    (Chiles  and 
Wiehr,  page  170) 

B.  Songs:  (to  be  memorized) 

1.  Du,  du  liegst  mir  im  Herzen.       (Chiles  and  Wiehr, 
page  429) 

2.  Stille  Nacht.     (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  421) 

3.  Singing   (not  memorizing)    of  other  selections  from 
German  Songs. 

C.  Conversation: 

Elementary  German  Conversation,  by  Kany  and  Osteen. 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 

GERMAN  30 

The  second  year  course,  German  30,  will  be  taught  in  Grade 
Xn  in  1954-55  and  thereafter.  It  will  be  of  the  Senior  Matricu- 
lation level,  admitting  successful  students  to  University.  It  will 
consist  of  three  parts,  namely,  grammar,  reading  and  oral  work. 

GRAMMAR: 

The  whole  grammar  of  Chiles  and  Wiehr  must  be  covered 
in  this  course.  Lessons  1  to  27,  prescribed  for  German  20,  are  to 
be  reviewed,  and  then  lessons  28  to  the  end  are  to  be  studied 
thoroughly. 

Prescribed  Reading: 

1.  Das  geheimnisvolle  Dorf,  Gerstacker. 

2.  Piinktchen  und  Anton,  Kastner. 

Optional  Reading: 

Classes  which  are  above  average  in  ability,  especially  those 
composed  of  students  with  a  German  background,  are  encour- 
aged to  select  books  for  additional  reading  from  the  list  below. 
These  books  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  difficulty,  begin- 
ning with  the  easiest  one. 

1.  Alle  fiinf,  Stokl.  (Heath — Chicago  German  Series.  Book 
five — (alternate).  — An  appealing  story  of  five  orphans 
and  the  home  where  they  find  shelter.  39  pages.  Vocabu- 
lary. 

2.  Das  HolzknechtJiaus ,  Rosegger.  (Heath — Chicago  German 
Series.  Book  six — (Alternate.) — A  heartless  feudal  lord 
comes  to  his  senses  while  he  and  a  poor  woodcutter's 
family  are  snow-bound  under  rather  grim  conditions.  37 
pages.    Vocabulary. 
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3.  Das  Pcterle  von  Niimberg,  Bluthgen.  (Heath — Chicago 
German  Series — Book  seven.)  The  story  of  an  orphan 
boy  and  of  the  family  that  befriended  him.  Formerly  on 
the  Alberta  course.    42  pages.    No  vocabulary. 

4.  Das  Ahenteuer  der  Neujahrsnacht,  Zschokke.  (Heath — 
Chicago  German  Series.  Book  nine.) — Philipp,  the  night- 
watchman's  son,  has  an  eventful  New  Year's  Night  when 
lie  changes  places  with  a  prince.  Formerly  on  the  Alberta 
course.    42  pages.    No  vocabulary. 

5.  Himmel,  meine  Schuhe!,  Froschel.  (Heath  Visible  Vo- 
cabulary German  Series) — A  rapidly  moving  account  of 
the  chase  after  a  pair  of  elusive  shoes.  40  pages. 
Vocabulary. 

6.  Emil  und  die  Detektive,  Kastner,  (Clarke,  Irwin,  and  Co. 
Ltd.) — The  lively  story  of  young  Emil  who  travels  alone 
for  the  first  time,  only  to  have  his  money  stolen,  and  who 
then  pursues  the  thief  with  great  success.  Formerly  on 
the  Alberta  course.    74  pages.    Vocabulary. 

7.  Karl  Heinrich,  Meyer-Forster.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)— The 
student-prince  Karl  Heinrich  spends  one  exciting  year  in 
romantic  Alt  Heidelberg.    238  pages. 

8.  Die  verschwundene  Miniatur,  Kastner.  (D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.) — A  fast  moving  detective  story  centered  around  the 
theft  of  a  Holbein  miniature ;  the  account  is  full  of  exciting 
chases,  unexpected  events,  and  entertaining  comedy. 
Formerly  on  the  Alberta  course.     190  pages. 

Oral  Work: 

As  in  German  20  attention  must  be  given  to  the  oral 
phases  of  German. 

A.  Poems:  (to  be  memorized) 

1.  Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume.  (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  187) 

2.  Freudvoll  und  leidvoll.  (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  351) 

3.  Wanderers  Nachtlied.    (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  353) 

4.  Harfenspieler.    (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  367) 

B.  Songs:  (to  be  memorized) 

1.  Die  Lorelei.     (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  426) 

2.  Abschied.     (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  424) 

3.  Heidenrdslein.  (Chiles  and  Wiehr,  page  172) 

4.  Singing    (not  memorizing)    of  other  selections  from 
German  Songs. 
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C.  Conversation: 

Intermediate  German  Conversation,  by  Kany  and  Sachs. 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 

GERMAN  3 

German  3  will  be  offered  in  Grade  XII  for  the  school  year 
1953-54  only.  In  September,  1954,  it  will  be  replaced  by  German 
30.  For  the  convenience  of  teachers,  the  course  outline  for  Ger- 
man 3  is  repeated  here  from  Bulletin  6. 

Textbooks :  Grammar  and  Composition,  First  Book  in  German; 
Chiles  and  Wiehr.  The  whole  book  will  be  used  for  review 
and  for  reference. 

Reading:  Das  Peterle  von  Niirnberg,  Morgan. 
Das  geheimnisv'olle  Dorf,  Hinz. 
Das  Abenteuer  der  Neujahrsnacht,  Hagboldt. 
Immensee,  Storm. 

For  superior  students  the  following  may  be  used  for 
additional  reading: 

Ein  Sommer  in  Deutchland,  Leopold. 
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